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round and sailing back again to give the helpless gal-
leons the other broadside. The Second Division of the
Spanish forces consisted of lines of galleons followed
by pataches and zabras, small beaked sailing-vessels with
light guns, and ureas, which seem to have been horse-
transports for cavalry and storeships.
Nothing of this description had ever been seen be-
fore at sea, according to the Spanish reports. The ease
with which the well-tallowed English ships eluded even
the galleasses with their hundreds of oars savoured of
necromanq- and kindred arts. The listing of the Span-
ish galleons made their guns useless. They fired over
the enemy's masts. But the San Juan, flagship of the
right wing, had her spars, masts, and rigging* shot
through and many killed.
So far we have no news of Frobisher. But some-
thing took place on Sunday evening which Frobisher
evidently saw and which brought him later into violent
collision with Drake. It is an occurrence remarkable
only when we inject into Elizabethan times our own
conceptions of official integrity. Once we have made
the requisite adjustment of values, Drake's conduct be-
comes normal and comprehensible.
Thoroughly aware by the evening of the 2ist that
the English were much more dangerous than he had
expected, Medina-Sidonia ordered his more powerful
ships, of the Biscayan Squadron, to cover the rear, and
all ships were to make sail, in the rising westerly wind,
tip-Channel for Calais* The i,2OO-ton Capitana, of the
Andalusian Squadron, the flagship of Pedro de Valdes,
swung round and carried away the bowsprit of the
Santa Catalina. The foremast fell overboard and the
ship lost way. The seas were rising and two great
galleasses failed to keep hold of the Catalina's hawser.
She was left falling away behind.
Now Drake was, in the naval phrase of the times,